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|V  ri-ason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  transformation  in  character 
of  districts,  with  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  manufacture  into  residential  neighborhoods,  often 
accompanied  by  advancing  property  values,  it  has 
come  about  that  there  is  now  left  in  the  City,  with  but 
one  exception,  no  survivor  intact  and  unaltered  of  the 
stately  City  dwellings  built  during  the  Colonial  Era,  or 
in  the  Federal  period  following  the  Revolution.  The 
town  houses  of  the  "merchant  princes"  that  stood  facing 
the  Battery  and  Bowling  Green,  have  all  passed  away 
and  are  only  a  memory  preserved  in  some  old  print,  or 
as  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  Stephen  Whitney  house, 
pictured  in  a  museum  "alcove".  The  Walton  house  on 
Pearl  Street,  an  architectural  gem  of  its  day,  has  vanished, 
though  we  may  find  in  the  Directors'  Room  of  a  great 
modern  bank  building  a  reproduction  of  one  of  its  rooms, 
and  skyscrapers  have  swept  away  the  house  from  whose 
windows  John  Hone  looked  out  on  "Whitehall". 

The  Cherry  Street  house  in  which  Washington  lived 
when  New  York  was  the  nation's  capital,  could  it  have 
been  preserved,  would  be  a  national  shrine,  and  one  of 
the  City's  most  important  landmarks.    An  effort  was 


made  to  preserve  the  house  in  Prince  Street  where  lived 
James  Monroe,  Fifth  President  of  the  United  States  and 
author  of  the  immortal  "Doctrine",  but  unfortunately  it 
came  to  naught.  Solely  from  a  material  or  commercial 
standpoint  the  value  of  buildings  of  historic  interest  is 
not  to  be  underrated  as  an  attraction  to  visitors  from  out 
of  town  who  manifest  the  greatest  eagerness  to  be  told 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  in  New  York  in  the  way  of  land- 
marks such  as  have  been  lavishly  displayed  to  them  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  cities. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  merchant  or  "business  man" 
who  more  than  any  other  type  personified  the  spirit  of 
New  York,  and  by  whose  enterprise  and  activities  the 
City's  natural  advantages  were  developed  until  it  had 
become  the  commercial  center  of  the  continent,  it  seemed 
fitting  to  preserve  the  home  which  one  of  them  estab- 
lished, if  an  example  could  be  found  in  character  worthy 
of  saving.  The  Seabury  Tredwell  residence  at  No.  29 
East  4th  Street  was  built  in  1830,  retaining  many  char- 
acteristics of  the  Federal  period  then  coming  to  an  end. 
As  its  date  corresponds  to  the  close,  in  England,  of 
George  the  Fourth's  reign  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
his  brother  William  the  Fourth,  and 
as  it  bears  so  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  London  houses  of  its 
day,  the  Tredwell  house  may  prop- 
erly be  called  "Georgian".  The  archi- 
tect is  thought  to  have  been  John 
McComb,  Jr.  who,  in  1812,  built  the 
City  Hall,  perhaps  the  finest  example 
of  Federal  period  architecture  in  the 
City  or  State. 

Mr.  Tredwell  was  a  typical  old 
school  merchant.  The  son  of  a  Long 
Island  country  doctor  of  good  lineage 
but  moderate  circumstances — he  was 
born  three  years  before  the  British 
evacuated  New  York.  Coming  to  the 
City,  as  a  young  man,  he  established 
in  Pearl  Street  with,  later,  his  Kissam 
nephews,  the  business  of  importing 
and  dealing  in  hardware,  and  at  his 
death  in  1865  he  was  possessed  of 
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a  substantial  fortune.  His  house  in  Fourth  Street 
came  finally  into  possession  of  the  four  unmarried 
daughters  who  lived  there  in  great  retirement  and, 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  the  grace  of  an  almost 
Providential  guidance  preserved  in  astonishing  complete- 
ness the  entire  contents  of  this  once  prosperous  house- 
hold,— its  furniture,  portraits,  damasks,  filmy  curtains 
and  draped  four-post  beds;  the  old  square  piano  with 
its  unique  melodeon  affiliate;  the  Swiss  music  box  unim- 
paired and  still  a  sweet  companion; — entire  wardrobes, 
costumes,  seagreen  silks,  shimmery  satins,  their  Godey 
bonnets  flower-trimmed,  demure  and  bewitching,  their 
button  boots,  fans  and  Chantilly  shawls;  first  editions 
and  old  newspapers, — all  are  here,  for  the  Old  Mer- 
chant's House  is  a  cabinet  in  which  are  disposed  the 
Lares  and  Penates  of  this  fine  old  family.  At  the  death 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Tredwell,  last  of  the  sisters  in  1933, 
in  the  room  where  she  was  born  93  years  before,  the 
house  came  into  the  market  and  the  administrator  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  auction  its  priceless  and  unique  contents, 
— the  Estate  left  by  Mr.  Tredwell  in  1865  having,  by 
what  Burke  calls  the  "vicissitudes  of  families",  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Means  were  found  to  save  the 
house  for  the  time  being  and  to 
rescue  the  contents  from  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer,  and  the  Historic 
Landmark  Society  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  "to  acquire 
buildings  and  monuments  of  historic 
importance"  took  over  the  property, 
and  after  renovation  opened  it  to  the 
public  as  a  museum,  or  more  properly 
speaking  as  an  actual  example  of  a 
fine  old  city  dwelling  of  the  early 
period,  structurally  unaltered,  with 
its  original  contents  preserved,  and 
without  interpolations  from  other 
sources. 

The  house  with  its  contents  is 
believed  to  be  a  unique  and  only  sur- 
viving example  in  the  City  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  its  period 
intact  and  with  its  original  furnish- 


ings  and  built  as  a  city  residence  in  distinction  to  the 
country  mansions,  such  as  Van  Cortlandt,  Jumel,  Gracie, 
etc.  which  the  city  has  caught  up  to  in  its  growth.  A 
visitor  describes  the  Old  Merchant's  House  as  follows: 

"Old  Merchant's  House  is  the  only  example  of 
its  type  in  New  York  City.  There  is  no  other 
like  it.  It  stands  for  the  sequence  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  history.  It  is  a  symmetrical  historical 
unit,  holding  within  itself  the  essence  of  a 
century." 

The  educational  importance  of  the  Old  Merchant's 
House  has  been  recognized  as  an  authentic  example  of 
architecture,  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  early  part 
of  its  century,  and  the  high  schools  have  taken  advantage 
of  free  admission  to  send  pupils  in  increasing  numbers 
to  visit  and  study  the  building  and  its  contents.  A 
small  entrance  fee  is  charged  to  other  visitors.  The  Fed- 
eral, State  and  City  governments  have  shown  a  friendly 
interest  in  its  preservation  and  have  been  helpful  in 
many  ways.  Under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
drawings  of  the  house,  in  great  detail,  have  been  made 
by  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  and  articles 
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of  furniture  and  many  of  the  old  costumes  have  been 
sketched  for  the  files  of  the  Index  of  American  Design. 

That  the  house  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to 
visitors  from  other  places,  appears  by  registrations  in  the 
Visitors  Book  in  the  first  eighteen  months  that  it  has 
been  open,  from  London,  Tokio,  Paris,  Seattle,  Bar- 
celona, Montreal,  Oslo,  Calgary,  Boston,  Chicago,  Yung- 
chun,  to  give  a  few  at  random,  and  with  a  majority  of 
the  American  States  represented. 

The  cost  of  preservation  of  the  house  and  of  its  exhi- 
bition to  the  puhlic  has  so  far  been  met  by  special  con- 
tributions. This  resource  must  necessarily  come  to  an 
end  and  if  New  York  is  to  retain  the  very  last  and  sole 
remaining  complete  example  of  its  old  city  mansions, 
an  Endowment  Fund  must  be  created  to  provide  the 
moderate  income  required  for  its  maintenance.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  is  $100,000,  and  in  seeking  it  the 
Historic  Landmark  Society  appeals  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  to  those,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  take 
pride  in  America's  metropolis  and  who  care  to  pre- 
serve this  example  of  its  early  dignity, — a  memorial,  as 


it  stands,  of  one  of  its  old  merchants,  one  of  those  of 
whom  anciently  it  was  written,  "Seest  thou  a  man 
diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand  before  kings". 

Contributions  to  the  Old  Merchant's  House  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Historic  Landmark  Society  whether 
small  or  large  will  be  acceptable  and  may  be  sent  to  the 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Company,  63rd  Street  & 
Madison  Avenue,  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Contributions  to  the  Historic  Landmark  Society  are 
deductible  from  Federal  and  iNew  York  State  taxable 
income. 

The  Old  Merchant's  House  is  open  to  visitors  from 
1 1  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  on  weekdays  and  from  1  P.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  location  on  East  Fourth  Street  is  between  Lafayette 
Street  and  the  Bowery  and  can  be  reached  by  Madison 
Avenue  busses  (those  marked  "Park  Row")  which  stop 
at  the  Lafayette  Street  corner. 


A  member  of 
Miss  Tied  well's  household 


